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George the Fifth 
Ki 


We record our heartfelt sorrow at the 
death of our much-loved King, which 
occurred on the 20th January, and join with 
the rest of the Empire, and indeed of the 
world, in sympathy with Her Majesty the 
Queen and the Royal Family. 

Twice His Majesty sought and found 
health in Sussex—a proud distinction to our 
County, and in 1927 the Queen did us the 
honour of a visit to Barbican House. These 
events will not quickly be forgotten’ by 
the Society 
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THE MUTILATED EFFIGY IN WEST WALTON 
CHURCH, NORFOLK. 
BY MARY S. HOLGATE, F.S.A. 

The relations: between Norfolk and Sussex were very close 
in medieval times owing to the de Warenne family holding 
much property in both counties. The Rape of Lewes with the 
great Priory of St. Pancras at its core is, of course, the part 
most nearly connected with the Norfolk lands. 

The history of West Walton is very complicated owing to 
dual, if not triple, control in matters ecclesiastical. The 
parish is in the Diocese of Ely though in the County of Norfolk ; 
the church was divided, having two Rectors, one presented 
by the Abbot and later by the Bishop of Ely, and the other 
by the Prior of Lewes ; the Bishop of Norwich also had a 
voice in church affairs. 

There are three mentions of West Walton in Domesday ; 
one concerning the portion held by Ely, one held by William 
de Warenne and a third under the head of ‘‘ Incroachments ” 
(Ixvi) in the hands of Hermer de Ferrars. There is no mention 
of a church in the first two entries but the third says that 
H. de Ferrars held half a church in West Walton. It 
seems probable that the other half of the church was held by 
Ely. This is the first record of the dual arrangement of 
two Rectors and one church, which continued down to the 
19th century, and it is necessary to bear it in mind when we 
come to discuss the monument with which we are concerned. 

The Domesday record of William de Warenne’s portion 
states that it was held T.R.E. by Toche and now by St. 
Peter’s (SS. Peter and Paul, Clugny). It is worthy of notice 
that the Cluniac Priory at Lewes, in whose possession we find 
West Walton, had been founded (c. 1077), some years before 
the Domesday inquisition was made. Was the gift really 
made to Clugny, was it registered with the Mother House 
rather than with the daughter cell of Lewes or was it that the 
clerk was not quite up to date in his information ? Anyhow, 
we find the second half of the church in the gift of Lewes 
Priory as far back as the records go. 

It may be suggested that William got possession of the half 
of the church included in the encroachments of H. de Ferrars 
and handed it over with his land. 

A copy of William the Conqueror’s confirmation of the 
gift of West Walton to Lewes Priory by William de Warenne 
will be found in S.A.C. xxxv, 126. 
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We now come to the effigy itself. It lies, broken in many 
pieces, on one of the tombs in the north aisle. The church 
was under repair at the time of my visit, August, 1935, and 
the remains were covered up to prevent further damage. 
Finding from some notes in the possession of the Rector that 
there was a drawing of a now-destroyed double piscina in 
the Dawson Turner collection I looked it up when next at the 
British Museum. I noticed that in another volume of the 
same collection there was also one drawing of West Walton. 
This is the one here reproduced. Add 23061, f. 137. I at once 
saw that this was a monument of some importance and am 
taking all steps I can to secure light on the subject. 

It is described as the Tomb of the Founder. There is no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of this statement. It occupied 
the normal position of the burial place of such a person, on the 
north side of the chancel. 

There are no visible remains of the original church, the 
term ‘‘ Founder ’’ being applied to the builder of the present 
magnificent 13th century church and the details remaining 
prove that the figure is of the same date. 

What then is the date of the church and consequently of 
the date of the builder ? The concensus of opinion seems to be 
that 1240-45 may be taken as the approximate date. 

We next come to the question of the person represented. 
Four suggestions have been made: 

1. A Bishop of Ely. Patron of one half of the advowson. 

2. One of the Rectors at the time of the building of the 
Church. 

3. A Prior of Ely. 

4. A Prior of Lewes. Patron of the other half of the 
advowson. 

The effigy itself disposes of the first, as it represents a priest 
in Eucharistic vestments and not a Bishop, but as the 
statement has been made in notes preserved about the church 
that this is an effigy of ‘‘Hugh de Northwold, Prior and 
afterwards Bishop of Ely”’ it is best to correct the matter at 
once. Hugh de Northwold was never Prior of Ely, but 
Abbot of Bury St. Edmunds before his promotion. Moreover, 
he lies buried in the presbytery of his own building in Ely 
Cathedral. The mistake has probably been accentuated by 
the occurence of Hugh, Prior of Lewes c. 1226 and Master 
William de Northwold, Rector of the Ely portion of West 
Walton in 1386 and by a natural desire to attribute the 
beautiful work of the church to a famous builder. 
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The second suggestion is that it is one of the Rectors at the 
time that the Church was built. It is somewhat difficult to 
believe that one of them should be selected for the place of 
honour. Perhaps I may be allowed a personal remark which 
certainly influenced my own judgment while I was still in 
ignorance of conclusive evidence against this suggestion. 
My own village church, Ardingly in Sussex, was also given to 
Lewes Priory by William de Warenne. In the north wall of 
the chancel lies the effigy of a priest under a canopy. I have 
not the least doubt that this represents the Rector of the 
church at the time of its rebuilding in the early half of the 
14th century. My mind was therefore prepared to find in 
this drawing a representation of a contemporary Rector. But 
I felt instinctively that this was the memorial of some one 
of greater importance than either of the two Rectors of 
West Walton. 

Since then I have been informed that there is in existence 
a hand holding part of a staff, which, I believe, was found 
long after the drawing was made. ‘This is conclusive evidence 
against the idea of the figure being that of a Rector. But 
the same evidence is equally strong in favour of the Founder 
being a Prior. There would be no distinction in the 
ecclesiastical dress between a priest and a prior but the fact 
of carrying a staff 7s a distinctive feature. 

It is, therefore, practically certain that the figure is that 
of a Prior. If these arguments hold good we still have the 
problem of Ely or Lewes to decide. 

The Abbot of Ely held one half of the advowson in early 
days. When the Abbacy was merged in the Bishopric in r109, 
the patronage fell to the Bishop. The Prior of Ely was second 
in command and was chiefly concerned in the duties of the 
convent. There is little likelihood of his being Founder of the 
Church when his superior was the Patron of the Ely portion of 
the advowson. We are, therefore, brought to the conclusion 
that this recumbent figure is that of one of the Priors of Lewes. 
He occupied a far higher position than the Prior of Ely, 
being the head of the Cluniac order in England as well as 
the superior of its most influential house. 

The connection with Lewes Priory has been somewhat 
forgotten of late years and West Walton being in the Diocese 
of Ely the tendency is to look there for any ecclesiastical 
history. But there is the Priory House still standing and the 
fact that the figure should have been taken there when first 
broken up is not to be forgotten. 


— ES lS 
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There is no record of a Prior of Lewes having died at West 
Walton. We know that some died abroad and that some were 
buried in their own Priory church but there is no evidence 
against one of them having died at the Priory House, perhaps 
while superintending the building of the church. This point 
will receive further consideration. 

It may be well to summarise the scanty documentary 
evidence concerning the tomb. 

1. Parkin saw it in its original condition and records 
(Blomefield, vol, ix, 139). ‘‘ On the N. side of the chancel, 
a little advanced from the pavement, lies a religious 
person in his habit, under a tabernacle, said to be an 
abbot.’’ The same statement appears in the 1775 edition. 

2. At the foot of the drawing which forms our frontispiece 
is written as follows: 

Tomb of the Founder. West Walton Church. 

‘‘ This monument was in the church when Parkins wrote 
his history of the Freebridge Hundred. An old M.S. note 
on the margin of a copy of that work in Lynn Museum 
states that between the years 1760 and 1780 it was taken 
out of a ditch near a house, not far from the church called 
the Priory House. After that it was lost to the church 
until in 1847 the Rev. E. E. Blencowe discovered a 
portion of the figure turned over and used as a step near 
the door of the church and the remaining portion (after 
much enquiry) buried in a road at some distance, an aged 
parishioner having pointed out the spot (from a drawing 
by W. Taylor).”’ 

3. Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society, 1852, vol. iii, 
420. ‘‘ The Rev. C. Boutell exhibited a drawing by Miss 
Blencowe of a fine monumental Effigy of Purbeck marble 
formerly in West Walton Church. It was broken at some 
former period into several pieces, almost all of which 
Mr. Blencowe found in various parts of the parish and 
caused to be restored. It appears to represent an Abbot. 
Its style and embellishments mark it to be Early English. 

A more detailed notice with an engraving will appear 
in the next volume.” 
Unfortunately it does not.—M.S.H.). 


The Rev. E. E. Blencowe remained Rector of his portion of 
West Walton till 1869. Having taken so much trouble 
about the recovery of the figure he is hardly likely to have 
removed it again. But unfortunately, it has been done and 
the effigy now lies in pieces in the north aisle. 
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It should be noticed that the figure in the drawing faces 
west. If this was its original position it must be almost if 
not quite unique. One has heard of the tradition that a 
priest was buried facing west so that he should face the 
flock for whom he was responsible at the last day. I know 
of no other example and am suspicious that the alteration 
was made when Blencowe restored it. 

I have discussed this matter with Miss Rose Graham, F.S.A., 
D. Litt., whose knowledge of monastic customs, especially 
of the Cluniac order, is unrivalled and I desire to acknowledge 
her aid. 

I have submitted the drawing to Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.S.A., 
who points out the similarity of the treatment to that of 
the monument to Bishop Kilkenny (1255-6) in Ely Cathedral. 
Perhaps the same workshop produced both. 

I have also communicated with Mr. Arthur Gardner, F.S.A., 
the well-known authority on medizval sculpture. He writes 
‘* As far as I can judge from the drawing the date looks about 
1230-1240. Mr. Godfrey’s comparison with Bishop Kilkenny 
at Ely is to the point and the foliage sprays at the edge are 
much like it, but the stiff folds at the feet and the rounded 
ridges under the arms suggest a slightly earlier date for the 
West Walton figure.” 

Neither Mr. Godfrey or Mr. Gardner knew of the probable 
date of the church but arrived at their conclusions from 
the illustration. The probable date of the building of the 
church is 1240-45. ‘The latter date corresponds with the 
death of Albert, Prior of Lewes. 

There is no known monument to a Prior of Lewes remaining 
in England except the brass to Thomas Nelond now in 
Cowfold Church, Sussex. If it is proved that the effigy here 
dealt with is that of another Prior it will be of great interest 
to Sussex people. 





THE TENANTRY LANDS, BRIGHTON. 
By FREDERICK HARRISON, F.S.A. 

The System of Tenantry is the local term for the Mark 
System which was applied to a social system based on tenure 
and cultivation in common by groups, of individuals or 
families, organized into small self-governing communities : a 
voluntary association of freemen. 

The Common Mark was broken up and converted into the 
Arable Mark. ‘This change was made in the downland, north 
of Brighton. 
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A Terrier (land survey) was made on March 3rd, 1738. 
‘“A general Terrier of the several lands lyeing and being 
in the Common Laines of Brighthelmston in the County of 
Sussex, shewing each person’s quantity in Pauls, eight of 
which make an acre: made and agreed unto by several owners 
and occupiers.” 

The several Laines were five in number :—West Laine ; 
Little Laine; East Laine; Hilly Laine; and North Laine. 
Other portions were :—White Hawk and Church Hill. 

In 1792 there was another survey made by Thomas Budgen, 
and in this has been copied the earlier survey. He has given 
also the names of the owners in 1738 and in 1792. 

In 1776, March 26th, at a meeting held at the Old Ship 
Inn, an arrangement was made for the convenience of 
cultivation, by which the principal landowners transferred 
pauls in different parts so as to have their lands in one 
piece. 

In 1832, May 12th, John Marchant surveyed the parish 
and recorded the number of pauls in the Laines, giving the 
number of acres also. 


West Laine - 1191 Pauls: 102 Acres 0 Roods 21 Perches 
Little Laine - 570 ,, -— ~. ££ ~ w « 
East Laine - 1700 ,, 127 ,» 2 4 aS 6 
Hilly Laine - 2002 ,, 177 , 3 4» 7 ss 
North Laine- 1542 ,, 128 , 3 ,, 2 « 
Church Hill - 350 _,, os 2. x 2 
White Hawk (notgiven) 84 , oO ,, II 


From these figures it will be seen that pauls indicated 
areas ; but they were not one-eighth of a statute acre. 

These Laines were divided into furlongs, separated by 
narrow roads, called leakway roads. The furlongs were 
sub-divided into long narrow strips, called paul-pieces, 
running at right angles to the leakway roads. The Laines 
were situated on the hill sides, and the furlongs extended 
upward, so the leakways were at right angles to the hill sides, 
and the paul-pieces parallel to it. Hence the leakways 
became the main streets, and the paul-pieces the side streets. 
The former are east and west of the central valley ; and the 
latter run north from them, e.g., North Road was a leakway 
and Upper Gardner Street a paul-piece ; St. James’s Street 
also a leakway and High Street a paul-piece, &c. 

The Parish of Brighton consisted of the Old Town, the 
Tenantry Laines, and the Eastern and Western Downs. 

Laines must be distinguished from lanes. The former is 
Anglo-Saxon, /en, meaning a gift or loan. 
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Leakways may be a corruption of link-way. A-S. hline, 
a ridge of land; hence Alinc-weg, linkway. 

In the open field system the furlongs were divided into 
strips by turf banks left in the ploughing. 

The furlong is not the normal furlong (furrow-long) of 
220 yds. A strip of one statute acre would be one furlong 
in length by one-tenth in breadth—that is 40 perches by 
4 perches =4840 square yards. 


In East Laine: Cliff Furlong 26acres 20 perches 
” Fifth __,, ey SE 4s 
In North Laine: Home Furlong 16acres 3roods 25 p. 
R Church _e,, 6, ar « . 
From these figures 
Huly Laine it will be seen that a 


furlong was not a 
definite measurement 
Furlong , of area, but a term 
—————~/ applied to a parcel of 


land of any size. 


~ Breach 






In each furlong 
every tenant had a 
right to his proportion. 
not by fixing any 
superficial quantity, 
but by measuring 
along the line of the 
leakway road of each 
furlong a _ certain 
number of feet to each 
paul, the number being 
the same, whatever 
the depth of the 
furlong. 


North 
Seco nd Furlong" 


In Cooper s Glossary 
of the Provincialisms 
in use tn the County 
of Sussex (2nd ed. 
pp. 64 and 65 and 

) a foot note) :— 
‘Paul (probably from pa/us, 1., a stake or post, from stakes 
or posts set up as the line of demarcation), a division of 
tenantry land at Brighton, &c., usually containing about 
one-eighth of a tenantry acre... . The proportion between 
the tenantry acre and the statute acre is very uncertain.” 





RLF. HEARNE . 
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The tenantry acre varied considerably, containing from 35 
to 210 rods, or perches. 

That a paul was not only a measurement of area, but also 
of length is evident from the following :— 

The Book of John Rowe (Sx. Record xxxiv, p.214). 

“In Markett Place. John Gunter held a parcel of land 
six pauls in length and three pauls in width.” 

‘“‘In the Hempshares. Thomas Artlett held a parcel of 
land 21 pauls in length and 24 paulsin width. William Fowle 
held a parcel of land 44 pauls in length, each paul containing 
7% ft.” 

There are several entries in Meeching and Piddinghooe 
(pp. 246 and 247) of lands with areas in acres, roods, and falls. 
Goodwyn's Rental of Brighthelmston Manor (1665). (Fol. 5). 

‘Joan Boadle held a parcel of land in the Hempsheires, 
containing in length 16 palls and in breadth 2 palls.”’ 

Professor Skeat has stated that paul is from the A-S. pai, 
a stake, a corruption of palus, L. Hence pall being one form 
of spelling; but as fa/ was pronounced as paul, this was 
another form of spelling. 

The land measure ‘“‘ vard’’ was on the average I2 acres; 
but it might be more or less. 

A “ farthing ”’ of land was a fourth of this yard. 

In the 1738 Terrier of 921 acres 1 rood, or 7370 pauls, the 
Tenantry Laines were divided into 1258 paul-pieces, held by 
25 persons. This area in yardlands was 84. 

At the opening meeting of The British Archzological 
Association, held at Brighton, on 17th August, 1885, the late 
Mr. F. E. Sawyer, F.S.A., read a paper on “ Old Brighton,’ 
in which he said :—‘‘ The reference to the Common Field is 
still kept up in the majority of conveyances of land in Brighton 
by giving after the description of the land, the name of the 
owner at the time of one or both Terriers: thus, ‘ part of 
4 pauls of land late Friend’s, before Gunn's, situate in the 
Third Furlong in the Hillv Laine in Brighton’.”’ 


SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
BY W. H. CHALLEN. 
tinued from Vol. v, p. 237 
By courtesy of the Rector I have been kindly permitted to 
extract the following specific references to Sussex from the 
Marriage, register of Christ Church, Southwark, which was 
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formed out of St. Saviour’s Southwark, and consecrated 
17th Dec., 1671. 

The first marriage register book is unique by reason of 
it containing at the other end of it a record of Banns from 
12th May, 1672, to 19th April, 1724. 

CHRIST CHURCH, SOUTHWARK : 1671-1837. 





1680—Nov. 5. John Hay Esq. of Littell Horsted, Sussex, 
& Mis Mary Brownsword of Greenham, Barkshire, 
neare Newbury. 

1682—Oct. 22. George Brookes of Petworth, Sussex, & 
Ann Saxby of Lewis in the same county of Sussex. 

1685—May 28. Henry Pankhurst of Horsham, Sussex, & 
Ann Pepper of Slaffam, Suffolk. (?) 

1686—Apr. 15. Mr. John Mason minister of Munfeilde & 
Penhurst & Margaret Mansor (of) Bettell both in 
Sussex. 

1702—Nov. 10. John Longley, husbandman of East 
Grinsted, Sussex, & Margaret Erridg of Godstone, 
Surrey, (lic.). 

1719—Oct. 27. Thomas Wood, widr., of Rye, Sussex, & 
Elizabeth fleming, spin., of St. Saviors, Southwark, 
(lic.). 

1725—Aug.13. Francis Tullv, bach., of Bovie, (?) Sussex, 
& Mary Chatfield, spin., of Croydon, Surry, (lic.). 

1727—Jan. 18. James Blagden of St. Mary Newington, 
Surry, bach., & Mary Bachellor of East Grinsted, 
Sussex, spin., (lic.). 

1728—J une 28. William Woodhouse of Lewes in Kent, (?) 
widr., & Margaret Hide of Sunderidge in said county, 
(lic.). 

1735—Aug. 24. Thomas Dean of Newhaven, Sussex, 
bach., & Elizabeth Swaine of St. Saviour Southwark, 
spin., (lic.). 

1746—Dec. 7. James Bossom of Hastings, Sussex, widr., 
& Sarah Huddy of St. Olave Southwark, Surry, spin., 
(lic.). 

1777—Dec. 20. John Hammond of this parish, bach., & 
Ann Beech of Mitchell Grove, Sussex, spin., (lic. Bp. 
of Winton). 

178g—Sep. 22. John Jones of Westbourne, Sussex, 
widr., & Mary Tilby of this parish, wid., (lic.). 

1794—Dec. 24. Robert Oram of East Grinstead, Sussex, 
bach., & Sarah Fisher (marks) of this parish, spin., (lic.). 

1797—Jan. 4. Thomas Barry of Hastings, Sussex, widr., 

& Martha Pollard of this parish, spin., (lic.). 





CdwardD, Dy fe Ye Norfolk, ; 
( hare. Warr: al v P* ‘gland 


BOOKPLATE OF 
EDWARD, NINTH DUKE OF NORFOLK. 
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1808—June 30. George Smallpiece of this parish, bach., 
and Mary Joanes of Horsham, Sussex, spin., (lic.). 

1812—Dec. 22. John Dawson of Horsham, Sussex, bach., 
& Elizabeth Thornton of this parish, spin., (lic.). (A 
witness : Richard Thornton). 

1818—Oct. 20. John Bevins of St. Clement Hastings, 
Sussex, bach., & Martha Fillis of this parish, spin., 
(lic.). (2 of the witnesses : Thomas Fillis, Elizabeth 
Fillis). 

1820—July 21. Richard Gates of Steyning, Sussex, 
bach., & Elizabeth Curtis of this parish, spin., (lic.). 
(Witnesses: Thomas Curtis, Jane Curtis). 

1825—July 4. George Coates of this parish, widr., & 
Keziah Saunders of Brighthelmstone, Sussex, spin., 
(lic.). (A witness : Thomas Saunders). 

1825—Oct. 28. James Cook Ward of West Grinstead, 
Sussex, bach., & Mary Knowles of this parish, spin., 
(lic.). 

1826—June 27. John Page of Hurst Porpoint, Sussex, 
bach., & Sarah Smith of this parish, spin., (lic.). 
(Witnesses : James Smith, Elenor Smith). 

1829—Dec. 26. John Finch of Brighthelmstone, Sussex, 
bach., & Elizabeth Clemenia Penny of this parish, 
spin., (lic.). 

1836—Oct. 28. John Hall of Hertfield, Sussex, widr., & 
Philadelphia Fullman of this parish, spin., (lic.). 

1837—May 6. Benjamin Vallance of Brighthelmstone, 
Sussex, bach., & Frances Sarah Hammett of this 
parish, wid. 





AN EARLY SUSSEX BOOKPLATE. 
BY HARRIET KATE JAMES. 

Looking over, with the too often disappointed thrill of 
anticipation, one of those packets of odd and miscellaneous 
Book-plates, which occasionally turn up at the end of 
book sales—quite irresistible to the Collector of Ex Libris 

I have recently come across one of exceptional interest. It 
was in duplicate, a splendid ‘‘ proof pull '’ from the plate, and 
a very much worn print from the same. 

It was the Book-plate of Edward, ninth Duke of Norfolk, 
at whose death without issue in 1777, the multiple titles of the 
Dukes of Norfolk underwent a vigorous process of re-shuffling. 
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Needless to say that it is a magnificent example of the 
“Jacobean "’ type of Book-plates—a somewhat vague term 
instituted by J. Leicester Warren in 1880, for that style of 
Ex Libris predominant between the years 1700-45. Edward 
Howard succeeded to the Dukedom of Norfolk in 1732, which 
gives us, within limits, the somewhat indefinite date of this 
Book-plate. 

The complete design occupies an area approximately 3 ins. 
square, and is delicately executed in every detail. The 
oval-shaped shield is supported by a framework suggestive of 
carved wood, inlaid with the ‘‘fish-scale’’ ornamentation 
characteristic of many Queen Anne and Early Georgian 
plates. The basic decoration of the ‘‘ frame,’’ rests upon the 
centre of the motto-scroll. Behind the shield are two 
Marshal’s staves (batons or truncheons) in saltire, symbolic of 
the Duke’s dignity as ‘‘ Earle Marshall of England’’ and 
which, according to the Heralds, are ‘‘ enamelled towards each 
end, Sable ; the extreme ends are left Or. On one of them is 
engraved the king’s arms and on the other those of the earl 
marshal ’’ but these last details are, of course, not apparent 
in so small a plate. 

The Arms are quarterly ; the first quarter, ‘‘ Gules, a bend 
between six cross crosslets fitchée Argent; on the bend an 
escutcheon Or, charged with a demi-lion pierced through the 
mouth with an arrow, within a tressure flory counter-flory, 
of the first.’’ This represents the paternal Coat of Arms of the 
noble family of Howard. ‘The allusive augmentation was 
added in the time of Thomas Howard—then Earl of Surrey- 
who commanded the English army with conspicuous gallantry 
against the Scots at Flodden Field in September, 1513, and 
was created Duke of Norfolk (the second) in February, 1514 

The second quarter bears the Arms of England, v7z., ‘‘Gules 
three lions passant guardant Or ; in chief a label of three 
points for difference, Argent,’’ these being the Arms of Thomas 
of Brotherton (1300-1338), a younger son of Edward I to 
whom Edward II granted the Earldom of Norfolk in 1312. 
His daughter, Margaret (c. 1320-1400), Countess of Norfolk 
in her own right, married John de Segrave (the 3rd Lord 
Segrave, d. 1353), and their only child (d.c. 1375) married 
John de Mowbray (d. 1368). In 1397, Countess Margaret was 
created Duchess of Norfolk and at the same time Thomas 
Mowbray (c. 1366), her grandson, was made Duke of Norfolk. 
(Encycl. Brit.). 

“The peculiar Armoriall Ensigns of the Earls of Warren ’ 
(Guillim) occupy the third quarter and are Checky ; Or and 
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azure,! whilst the Arms of Mowbray, Gules, a lion rampant 
Argent, complete the achievement. 

The Supporters are ‘‘ Dexter, a lion, gorged with a ducal 
coronet, and Sinister, a horse, both Argent ; the latter holding 
in his mouth a slip of oak fructed proper.” 

Surmounting, and resting upon the “frame ’’ above the 
shield, is a ducal coronet, and ‘“‘issuant therefrom ”’ a ducal 
helmet, from which curls on either side, a delicate mantling of 
foliage mingled with trailing sprays of ‘‘ fructed oak”’ (t.c., 
with acorns), which terminates in graceful upward curves 
above the heads of the Supporters. This type of mantling 
kept separate from the rest of the design—often occurred in 
the Ex Libris of this period, but it happened with equal 
frequency that the decorative mantling was replaced by 
ribbons, palm-branches and festoons. The inclusion of 
sprays of acorns amid the foliage is significant, since the 
Arundels bore an acorn as a badge. A ‘‘ cap of maintenance ”’ 
(chapeau) rests directly upon the helmet and from this 
arises, the Crest of Thomas of Brotherton, v7z., ‘A lion statant 
guardant Or; ducally gorged Argent, and with his tail 
extended.” 

Sola virtus inviclus (Virtue alone is invincible)—the 
Howard hereditary motto—occupies the narrow scroll forming 
the base of the whole design. Beneath this, appears the 
following in contemporary script :—‘‘ Edward Duke of 
Norfolk, Earle Marshall of England.”’ 

Thus much for the description of this fine specimen of 
Ex Libris. Of the Duke of whom it affords a memorial, 
history has comparatively little to relate, for although his 
long life carried him through the reigns of six Sovereigns, 
he took no active part, as did his warrior ancestors, in their 
fortunes. He was born in 1685 (the third son of Lord Thomas 
Howard)—the year of the accession of James II—and died 
in 1777 (17 George III). At the age of 57 he succeeded his 
brother Thomas Howard, as Duke of Norfolk, the second 
brother having died in 1720. He married Mary, daughter of 
Edward Blount of Blagdon (Devonshire) in 1720. Both 
were ardent Catholics, and consequently, the Duke lived in 
the seclusion to which his religion condemned him, during the 
Protestant Accession. They befriended Frederick, Prince of 

(1) The observant Herald will note here a discrepancy on our plate. 
The shield of the Warrens as blazoned from Guillim (1638 et ante) 


down to Debrett and I’ox-Davies is ‘‘ Checky ; Or and azure,’’ whereas 
the draughtsman of our plate has made it ‘‘ Azure and or.”’ 
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Wales in his estrangement from his father George II, the 
Prince and Princess residing temporarily in Norfolk House, 
St. James’s Square where their son, afterwards George III, 
was born. 

The Duke spent much of his time improving and 
embellishing his own estates, Norfolk House, and Worksop 
Manor in Nottinghamshire, are monuments to his architectural 
tastes. He died, without issue, ‘‘ when the earldom of Norwich, 
and the Barony of Howard of Castle Rising expired. The 
Baronies of Mowbray and Segrave, and Braose of Gower, 
Howard, Greystock, Ferrers of Wemme, Talbot, Strange of 
Blackmere, Furnivall and Giffard of Brimmesfield fell into 
abeyance, and the Dukedom devolved upon his kinsman, 
Charles (10th Duke) son of Charles, 4th son of 15th Earl of 
Arundel,—who died in 1786.’ A portrait of the Duke by 
Vanderbank is to be seen at Arundel Castle. (Tierney). 

It is to be regretted that the artist responsible for this 
finely-engraved specimen of Ex Libris neglected to record his 
identity. Viewed aesthetically, it reveals strongly the influence 
of the great Grinling Gibbons (1648-1721) ; the suggestion of 
wood-carving constituting the framework, the delicate 
convolutions of foliage, and the ornamentation generally, 
characterize the style of decoration for which he is famous. 
The designing of Ex Libris was popular among the greater 
artists ; Gribelin, Hogarth, Bewick and Vertue among others, 
have added beautiful specimens, many unsigned, to the vast 
collection. It is impossible to conjecture which of the many 
talented engravers of that time was the originator of this 
plate. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to reflect upon that Age of 
“History in the making ’’ which was paramount when this 
Ex Libris was “ new from the plate.’’ Walpole and Pitt the 
Elder, were in turn wielding the administration of British 
government with an iron hand; the Admirals Anson and 
Rodney were sailing the seas bringing Victory in their wake ; 
and the strength of the British Empire waxed in the Dominions 
to the immortal memory of Clive and Wolfe. A new form of 
religion was awakening under the leadership of John and 
Charles Wesley ; Art was being resuscitated through the 
paintings of Sir Joshua Reynolds and his contemporaries, 
whilst Sir Christopher Wren had watched over the completion 
of his master-work during the early life of this ‘‘ Edward Duke 
of Norfolk.’’ And finally, the Pen—ever mightier than the 
Sword—was laying universally, the solid foundation of its 
present power. 
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THE MANOR OF RADMELD-BEVERINGTON IN 
EASTBOURNE. 
By THE REV. W. BUDGEN, F.S.A. 

Rodmill Farmhouse, situated on the eastern slope of the 
Ocklynge ridge where the road from Willingdon enters 
Eastbourne, occupies the site of the ancient manor house of 
the Manor of Radmeld-Beverington, a lordship that was 
entirely independent of the Manor of Eastbourne. 

The tenure of this manor ‘“‘in chief ’’ and its association 
with the Manor of East Blatchington near Seaford have been 
referred to by Dr. J. H. Round in his paper on ‘ A Sussex 
Knight’s Fee '’ in S.A.C. lili, 183, but other matters of interest 
connected with the manor, including the difficult question of 
the Domesday Book identification, remain for consideration. 

It must be noted that there were two Beveringtons within 
the parish of Eastbourne, namely : North Beverington, with 
which we are specially concerned, lying in the north-western 
part of the parish and extending up to and in part overrunning 
the boundary of Willingdon parish ; and South Beverington, 
lying in the southern part of the parish, and to some extent 
overlapping another area called Yeverington. 

Here are a few points which arise from the consideration 
of various records dealing with our subject : 

(1) North Beverington was a tithing or ‘“‘ borowe ”’ of the 
Hundred of Eastbourne, but the Manor of Radmeld Beverington 
did not comprise all the lands within the tithing. 

(2) Some lands within the area were held as copyhold of the 
Manor of Eastbourne. 

(3) The Rector of Folkington, a few miles from Eastbourne, 
has had from time immemorial and still receives, the tithe of 
about 60 acres of land mostly in North Beverington. 

(4) The Manor of Radmeld-Beverington had considerable 
outside associations, lands in Hellingly, Hailsham and 
Arlington, as well as in Willingdon, being held of the manor, 
and the advowson of the rectory of East Hoathly also belonged 
to the lordship. 

(5) The Beverington manor was held of the manor of East 
Blatchington by the rent of 6s. 8d., suit of court, etc., and it 
is also said to be held of a little Eastbourne manor called 
Medsey in the Meads district to which it paid 20s. yearly. 

THE DOMESDAY SURVEY. 

Turning to Domesday Book we find that there were three 
separate holdings associated: with Beverington, viz. : 

(a) 3 hides held by Walter in Beverington. 
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(b) 2 hides held by William de Cahaignes in Beverington 
and Yovrington (Yeverington). 

(c) 24 hides held ‘‘there ’’ by Hugh and Morin, which were 
assessed in Willingdon. 

In considering which of these holdings is represented by 
the manor of Radmeld-Beverington, we may rule out (b) the 
de Cahaignes (Keynes) 2 hides, for in 1306 Roger la Warre who 
then possessed the holding conveyed his messuages, lands and 
premises in Yeverington and Beverington and also in 
Chollington, all in Eastbourne, to Mathias de Monte Martini, 
the then holder of the Manor of Eastbourne, and thenceforth 
these lands were merged in and became part of the manor of 
¢astbourne (see Sussex Fines, S.R.S. vii, 1207 and S.A.C. 
Ixii, 111). Having regard to the association of Beverington 
with Yeverington in the de Keynes D.B. holding and in this 
grant by Roger la Warre one would have expected the reference 
to be to South Beverington, but the evidence of the tithes 
belonging to Folkington Church derived from lands in North 
3everington must be taken into account. Folkington was a 
de Keynes fee, held by the la Warre family as subtenants, 
and the presumption is that one or other of these families 
granted the tithes to their own church at Folkington. The 
probability is that the de Keynes holding comprised lands in 
both South and North Beverington, and the lands held later 
of the manor of Eastbourne in North Beverington may 
represent the portion of the lands in that area comprised in the 
conveyance of 1306, but it has not been possible to identify 
them with the lands from which Folkington receives the tithes. 

In any case it is evident that the de Keynes D.B. holding 
cannot be represented by the manor of Radmeld-Beverington, 
and the question as to which of the two remaining D.B. 
holdings in Beverington became the manor now under 
consideration must be left until the evidence concerning South 
Beverington can also be dealt with. 

THE NORMANVILLE FAMILY. 

When some 75 years after the Domesday Survey, we are 
able again to pick up the story, we find that the ancient hidage 
assessments have become changed to the feudal method of 
assessment of estates by knights’ fees and the personal 
military service which the holding by knight service entailed 
had become commutable into the money payment called 
scutage. In the Pipe Roll for 1161 there is an entry under 
Sussex of the payment by Robert Peverell and Norman de 
Normanville of 2 marks scutage for 1 knight’s fee. There is 
nothing to indicate where this estate lay, but in the Return 
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of Knights’ fees of 1166 in the Red Book of the Exchequer 
the proportions in which the fee was held are given, namely, 
Robert Peverel 2/3rds and Norman 1/3rd, and Dr. Round 
has shown from later records, quoted in the paper above 
referred to, that Robert Peverell’s scutage payment was in 
respect of Blatchington (East) and Norman de Normanville’s 
1/3rd was in respect of Beverington in Kastbourne which 
later became the manor of Radmeld-Beverington. 

The implication from the association of these two manors 
and the fact that the Beverington manor was a sub-manor of 
Blatchington manor is that both estates at some time belonged 
to the same person, but at present we are not able to say who 
that person was. 

Norman de Normanville’s son Ralph, who apparently 
succeeded to the Beverington estate left four daughters as 
his co-heiresses and their lands being held in chief, the king 
as their overlord had the disposal of the ladies in marriage 
but in 1195 they changed this position by paying Io marks 
(£6 13s. 4d.) for liberty to marry whom they would. 

At this point we have the record of a transaction of which 
it would seem Dr. Round was not aware ; it was a Partition 
between the four Normanville sisters of the estate that they 
had inherited from their father and it was carried out by a 
series of Fines in 1196. ‘These Fines are included among the 
Surrey Fines! as being concerned partly with lands in that 
county, and moreover, our Beverington is disguised under the 
contracted form ‘‘ Boverink,’’ which may account for their 
being missed by Dr. Round. The record is both interesting 
and important, as it shows that the Normanvilles not only 
possessed the Beverington estate, but also a hide of land in 
Mades, which by subsequent evidence we can safely identify 
as Meads in Eastbourne. 

By these Fines three of the sisters released to the fourth 
sister, Emma, all their interest in 5 hides of land that they 
held jointly in Beverington and Titings (in Surrey) and in 
return Emma gave to each of the other sisters 10 silver marks 
and released to them her interest in lands as follows : 

To Margaret, half a hide in Mades which Walter de Mades 
and William Foel held. 

To Juliane, half a hide in Mades which Ailwin and Walter 
de Cumbe held. 

And to Rose, half a hide in Hame which William de Hame 
held. 


(1) Pipe Roll Soc. Vol. 20, Nos. 48, 49, 50. 
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Now, as we identify Mades with Meads, so we can with equal 
certainty say that this land in Hame lay in Willingdon parish 
just over the Eastbourne boundary and therefore adjoining the 

‘Beverington lands. The name Ham is associated with that 
place even in recent times. In the Willingdon Tithe 
Apportionment of c. 1840 the two fields, now playing fields, 
adjoining to Eastbourne’s park, called Hampden Park,? appear 
as ‘‘The Ham” and ‘‘Oat Ham” and nearby are ‘‘Ham Shaw” 
and ‘ Thornham.” Ina 17th century survey the whole area 
isdescribed as ‘‘The Great Ham,’’ and, perhaps moreimportant 
still, there was a small manor of Ham which, with another 
called Southall, was associated with the manor of Ratton in 
Willingdon. Members of the family of de Hamme occur in 
various Willingdon records of the 13th and 14th centuries as 
witnesses to charters or as owners of land in the neighbourhood. 

As a result of the partition arrangements between the 
sisters, Emma became the sole owner of the five hides in 
Beverington and Titinges, subject to the grants by Emma to 
her sisters of lands which may have been included in the five 
hides. From another record which seems to have escaped 
Dr. Round’s notice, we learn that Emma married Robert 
Burnard ; this is an entry in the Pipe Roll for 1211 (under 
Devonshire above all places) that Robert Burnard ‘‘owes 
20 marks for having seisin of 4 bovates of land in Titing which 
ought to descend to Emma his wife by inheritance.’’ In the 
Great Inquest of 1212 (quoted by Dr. Round) Robert Burnard 
appears as holding with Robert Peverell the fee which had 
formerly been held by Robert Peverell and Norman de 
Normanville and as late as 1230 he is entered in the Pipe Roll 
for that year under Sussex as owing one mark of the scutage of 
Kery and 20s. for half a fee of the scutage of the First Passage 
of the King into Britain. And under Devon he still appears as 
owing 20 marks for seisin of the lands in Titing. 

(To be continued). 





THE ADVENTURE OF THOMAS DE BESTENOUR. 
By L. F. SALZMAN, F.S.A. 

Although the rolls of the King’s courts are mostly occupied 
with prosaic pleas concerning the possession of land, they 
contain a certain number of entries of a human and even 

(2) This name ‘‘Hampden Park’”’ has no connection whateverwith 
any ancient place-names ; it only dates from about 1goo when the 
town of Eastbourne purchased the property from Mr. Freeman Thomas 
(now Lord Willingdon) and was suggested by the association of the 
family with Lord Hampden. 
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dramatic interest. One of these is the following detailed 
account of an assault committed in 1223, taken from Curia 
Regis Roll, 84, m. 15. Although the affair took place in Surrey 
the victim was a Sussex man, taking his name from Bestenour 
in Pevensey Level, and was on his way to Sussex at the 
time : 

Thomas de Bestenour complains that when he was 
coming from London on the morrow of All Souls’ last yea 
and should have brought the King’s writ to remove the 
suit of an uncle of his from the county court to the King’s 
Bench and he came to the bridge of Coleshill, there came 
Albin de la Hache, Roger de Lodburge of Tudeham, and 
Aluric de la Sectre (?), who were in ambush (abuschiatt) 
by the bridge, and seized him and feloniously threw him 
from his horse ; and Aluric first struck him with a great 
knife through the middle of his hand and again through the 
middle of his arm, and afterwards Richard broke his finger 
with a stick and struck him again on the head and in many 
places, and Aluric struck him on the thigh (hancitam) with 
a Danish axe so that he cut his sword with the scabbard 
(scauberg’) with which he was girt. And Roger broke his 
right arm with a pole, and afterwards all together wounded 
him with axes and poles on his head and arms and 
everywhere on his body, so that they left him for dead ; 
and when they had gone a little way off one of them 
returned, saying that he would see whether he were dead 
or not, and struck him through the middle of his arm with 
a sharp knife, so that the knife stuck in the bone in such a 
way that he could only get it out by putting his foot on the 
arm to drag it out with great force, so that afterwards a 
great splinter (splentia) of bone was taken out of his arm. 
The same man afterwards took out of his bosom, where it 
lay, a wallet (f2xidem) with the writ of right and carried off 
that writ, saving that he would plead no further with that 
writ. And this he offers to plead against them as a man 
maimed by those wounds. He says also that when Ailwin 
first took him by the bridle, Osbert, his groom, who had gone 
with him struck Ailwin on the head with a stick and 
wounded him, so that with that blow he fell from the bridge 
into the water. And Osbert is present and says the same. 
And it is to be known that Ailwin was found to have a 
wound on his head, as was said, but he says that it was 
given him fifteen years ago. 
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[Aluric had escaped ; the others put themselves on a jury. 
The Sheriff was ordered to summon twelve men, knights and 
others, from the neighbourhood of Walkestede, who are 
not of the tenants or fee of Gilbert de L’ Aigle or of the fees 
of John de St. John or Odo de Danmartyn. Ailbricht (7.e., 
Aluric) failed to appear and the Sheriff was ordered to (?) 
enquire for (tnterrogare) him, and he was outlawed]. 


[The jury found Roger and Ailwin guilty ; Richard de 
Tudeham, who had also been accused, they thought not 
guilty ; and of Eustace Attebyri, who was alleged to have 
sheltered the offenders, they said that he did receive them, 
but whether as a felon (i.e., with knowledge of their crime) 
they did not know. Sentence was given that Roger and 
Ailwin should be mutilated (amittant oculos et genitalia) }. 


The uncle in connection with whose suit Thomas de 
Bestenour had gone to London may have been Martin, son of 
Aluric de Bestenour, who was engaged some years before in a 
suit with John de Montacute which turned on the question 
whether the tenure of land by villein services rendered the 
tenant a villein (S.A.C. lvii, 166-7). On the other hand, 
it is possible that it was a maternal uncle and that he was 
Hervey Gazel, for whom Thomas was acting just about this 
time as attorney in a claim for 800 acres of land against 
Gilbert de L’ Aigle—a claim which was settled by agreement 
a few months after the assault (S.R.S. ii, 186). Thomas 
evidently returned from London down Stane Street as far as 
Epsom and then turned off towards Reigate, Coleshill being in 
Betchworth. 





THE FERRY TO MECHYNGEWELLE. 
By LAURENCE F. FIELD. 

As I anticipated, my notes on ‘‘ Meeching Ferry’! have 
aroused some interest, and Mr. Arnold J. Taylor in his 
contribution,? virtually dismisses the suggestion that the 
ferry operated by Beselin atte Bote’ lay between Mechyngwelle 
and Trachehole. It is unnecessary to quote the relevant 
passage in full for a third time, but although a footnote‘ says 
there is ‘‘ an incomplete sentence in both texts,’’ the last two 
sentences of the passage could well be read as one. Punctuations 


= 


(1) S.N.Q. v, 171-174. 
(2) Ibid, v, 237-242. 
(3) S.2:S. sexi. 
(4) Idem. 
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in any case are unusual in early documents, and possibly the 
word ‘And’ after “ harvest ’’ should be written with a 
small ‘‘ a,’’ which would make the meaning quite clear—seven 
sheaves of wheat at harvest time and seven more during the 
ferrying of the Bishop (probably at lengthy intervals) from 
Trachehole to Mechyngewelle, would be the reward to Beselin 
for his services. It does not follow that Beselin necessarily 
acted as ferryman, and in view of the ‘‘ messuage and four 
acres with appurtenances "’ which he held, he was probably 
only called upon to supply the boat and a man (or men). 

Mr. Taylor quite rightly queries any authority for the 
stateme nt that ‘ at one time the term ‘ Seaford ’ was applied 
to the whole sea frontage from that town to Castle Hill 
Newhaven,’ and although he terms it a “strained 
interpretation,’’ I hope to satisfy him and others that there is 
justification for the claim, in the Hisiory of Newhaveii 
which I expect to publish this year. At all events it will 
open up an entirely new angle on the somewhat obscure 
history of this district, and it is only by argument and research 
that the full facts will—if ever—he revealed. 

I want to make it quite clear that the ferry to Mechyngewelle 
in the 13th century, was entirely different to the Meeching (or 
Newhaven) ferry of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries, for the 
many great storms, encroachments of the sea, imbanking and 
embanking during the intervening period, had changed the 
local topography almost beyond recognition : one tremendous 
inundation after another is recorded by contemporary writers. 
In all probability it was this very change of local conditions 
which accounted for the disappearance of the ferry to 
Mechyngewelle and the necessity for the better-known 
Meeching ferry which continued to function until the first 
Newhaven Bridge was erected in its place in 1784. This 
ferry was on the direct road to Denton—not Bishopstone 
which in time ceased to be used by the Bishops of Chichester. 

Mr. Taylor suggests that Beselin ‘‘ le Bozcu ’’5 indicates ‘‘ a 
boatman ”’ (from Med. Latin word hutsecarla), but if so 
why the French /e? It immediately suggested to me a 
form of le bossu (the French word for a dwarf or 
hunchback)-—just the sort of nick-name one might expect to 
encounter—and I have since consulted a prominent 
archeologist in Normandy who agrees with my interpretation. 
As a boatman Beselin could have been described in Latin® as 
rvemex or portitor (ferryman). 


(s) 3.2.5. 8. 
(6) Latin-English Dictionary (Thos. Goodwin, A.B., T.C.D.). 
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Although Mr. Taylor heads his article ‘‘ The Ferry of 
Sefford,”” his own statements make it abundantly clear 
that it was not actually at Seaford : as regards the ‘‘ messuage 
with four acres of land and passage beyond the water of 
Beselnesbote next Seford with appurtenances in Bisshopeston, ” 
it must be remembered that the village of Bishopstone lies 
well inland from the sea-shore, and that ‘‘the water of 
Beselnesbote "’ might well be roughly described as “ next 
Seford,’”’ since there was nothing of importance situated 
between them. 

If the ferry was at the point indicated in Mr. Taylor’s 
sketch (7.¢., east of the present ‘‘ Buckle Inn ’’) for what 
possible purpose did the Bishop want his carriages and 
entourage ferried across on to the shingle beach—even if there 
were huts there he wished to visit ? If he intended to embark 
for the Continent—and once he had received his pall from 
Rome there would seldom be any reason to cross the Channel— 
he could proceed on the land side of the river to Seaford, 
then the port of landing and departure. Even then it is 
highly improbable that he would transport his carriages 
across the sea, for one has only to see the replica of Drake’s 
‘‘ Golden Hind ”’ to realise the extremely limited capacity of 
our early ships. Everything points to the journey by ferry 
in the opposite direction, from the Bishop’s residence in 
Bishopstone to his diocesan Headquarters at Chichester 
(formerly Selsey) via Trachehole and Mechyngewelle, as I 
suggest. 

Mr. Taylor refers to the coastal road, but I have yet to find 
any evidence at all that there was one at that period between 
Meeching and Bishopstone—-hence the aforesaid ferry and the 
direct track from Trachehole to Bishopstone was essential for 
communication between the two villages. With the changed 
local conditions from Tudor times onwards, most traffic 
between Eastbourne and Brighton passed through Denton and 
Lewes, and it was this very reason that led to the commercial 
interests of Newhaven procuring the building of Newhaven 
Bridge in order to attract business and people into the town. 

At low-water there may have been a ford at the point 
indicated by Mr. Taylor, for the Custumals of Bishopstone 
mention one Revnold atte Forde who held ‘‘1r acre and 
rendered 2s. a vear for all services.”’’ William and Juliana 
atte Wike were liable to carry the lord's wood (the Bishop was 
the lord) to the boat (batellum), Lewes or Seaford,’ from 

(7) S.R.S. xxxi, p.89 


(8) Jldem, p.95 











vs 





erm 
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which it is obvious that the boat was not at Seaford. 
From this it is reasonable to deduce that the boat was intended 
for some other destination, and the nearest point to which it 
would be likely to proceed to would be Mechyngewelle. There 
are many other weighty considerations which I cannot go into 
detail here, and I crave Mr. Taylor’s indulgence and patience 
pending the publication of my book. Possibly he has more 
local knowledge than I have, but after 16 years actual 
residence on the spot—most of which has been devoted to the 
closest observation and research both in England and 
Normandy of State, Ecclesiastical, Manorial and other 
records—I write with some knowledge of local conditions 
throughout the last 20 centuries. 





ADDENDA TO THE ACCOUNT OF WEST HOATHLY 
CHURCH IN S.A.C., 1935. 
BY IAN C. HANNAH, F.S.A. 


In a simple series of repairs the Victorian sittings have been 
removed and the floor again laid down in stone, exposing 
gravestones that had been concealed under woodwork or 
glazed tiles. The altar is restored to its original level, not 
raised on any step; the position of the piscina and sedilia 
show that, as in most small churches, this was the original 
arrangement. 

The improved effect is greatly enhanced by the setting up 
of late 17th century altar rails: these extend straight across 
the chancel and are of good and simple design, having thin 
turned balusters and rather heavy sill and top with mouldings 
characteristic of the period. They were purchased in the 
Brighton lanes and it is practically certain that they belonged 
to Barcombe church, removed in a blighting restoration. 
The pillars, hacked about for pews, have been carefully 
repaired. 

The inner jambs of the little blocked north door have been 
laid bare. The outer arch is intact. The interior one is cut off 
by the sill of a 15th century window. 

For carrying out these good works Mr. W. H. Shelford, of 
Horncastle, is chiefly responsible. The attention of Sussex 
antiquaries should be called to the permanent value of his 
contributions to the West Hoathly and Highhrook Parish 
Magazine, on old families connected with the former village, 
particularly the Infields of Gravetye. 
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BUXSHALLS AND BACKSHALLS (PAXHILL) IN 
LINDFIELD. 


The confusion which has existed between Buxshalls and 
Backshalls in Lindfield has now been cleared up. The trouble 
has been caused in the first instance by an error of M. A. Lower 
in S.A.C. xix, 48, where he inserts a note saying that Backshalls 
is the seat of W. D. Jollands. This statement has been 
repeated over and over again so that the whole series of 
Backshall forms got transferred to Buxshalls instead of being 
kept to Paxhill, to which they rightly belonged. 

Another cause of error is the great similarity of the forms 
of the names in late medieval times. It is almost impossible 
to distinguish between Buxshalls and Backshalls without 
knowledge of the manorial and topographical circumstances 
connected with them. 

A third cause of error arises from the ‘ shelf’? which 
undoubtedly lies at the root of the meaning of the name 
‘““ Backshall."’ Looked at to-day it appears to be the boundary 
of Buxshalls, but there is good reason to believe that in early 
days it was included in the Backshall land which ran down to 
the brook. The main road, now in course of alteration by 
the County Council, runs along the shelf. 

Upon close examination it becomes clear that there was no 
confusion in our forefathers’ time as the manorial history is 
quite distinct. 

Bocgeselle, ‘‘ buildings by the beech tree,’ and Bacanscylfes, 
‘“ Bace(c)a’s shelving ground "’ both appear in the original grant 
of land to South Malling by Aldwulf (c. 765). At some later 
time S. Malling lost that part of Lindfield which includes 
Buxshalls, and ever since it has been in the division of 
Lindfield Bardolf and a portion of the manor of Plumpton 
Boscage. On the other hand Backshalls, which developed 
into Packshill or Paxhill in the r&8th century, has always 
remained in the manor of South Malling. 

The Lay Subsidies (S.R.S. x) show these divisions quite 
clearly as well as the development of the names. 

The Court Book of S. Malling (Add. 33,182) shows that 
Backshalls was divided into two parts, Lower Backshalls being 
represented now, no doubt, by Grange Farm, while from its 
position one may infer that Paxhill stands in Upper Backshalls. 

This note is intended to correct any errors into which I 
may have fallen in the early days of investigation (see Eng. 
Place-Names vii, 5, and S.A.C. 1xx, 183). 

MARY S. HOLGATE 
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RUDYARD KIPLING. 
JANUARY I8TH, 1936. 


Sussex has been honoured in giving a home, first at 
Rottingdean and latterly at Berwash, to one whose name is 
known the whole world round. What this realm of Britain 
with its Dominions and Branches in all the Seven Seas, owes 
to Rudyard Kipling no tongue can tell. 

He opened a door of understanding between classes and 
occupations, between East and West, which will never be 
shut. 

He inspired his own generation to take up the White Man’s 
Burden, with a clear view of the manifold human factors 
concerned in it unknown before. 

May the God of Our Fathers raise up a new writer who 
shall interpret the signs of the times to the modern generation 
and in his turn strengthen them to go forward to meet their 
difficult task. 

The shadow of a greater National loss lies over the land 
but there is a likeness in their outlook which brings Rudyard 
Kipling into that class which was crowned by the life of 
George the Fifth, our Most Beloved Sovereign. 





SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

I.—The autumn meeting of the Society took place on 
Friday, November 29th, in the Art Gallery, Brighton, by 
kind permission of the Brighton Corporation. 

The lecturer was Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler, Vice-President 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and Keeper of the London 
Museum. Dr. Wheeler is in charge of the excavations at 
Maiden Castle, Dorset, which formed the subject of his 
lantern lecture. There was a very large gathering of members 
and their friends who were deeply interested in the splendid 
views of that wonderful pre-historic earthwork. They 
followed Dr. Wheeler’s lucid account of his labours with 
keen appreciation. 

The finds were many and various but tle impression left 
was one of magnificent loneliness brooding over the unsolved 
mystery of a forgotten past rather than of the details of the 
lives of those who raised this huge pre-historic City. 
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}:II.—The Annual Meeting of the Society will take place on 
Wednesday, March 18th, at Lewes. 

It will be proposed to ask Lord Moyne to continue his 
Presidency for another year. 


III.—LEWEs CASTLE.—Serious damage has been done and 
heavy expense incurred by the fall of 20 tons of chalk from 
the Castle mound and also by the loosening of the stones of 
the soffit of the inner Norman gateway. In both cases the 
damage has been caused by the excessive rains of December. 
A special meeting of the General Purposes Committee was 
called to consider the matter and to receive a report from 
Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.S.A., in consultation with Mr. Clouting 
of the Office of Works, representing Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox, 
F.S.A., Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments. It is felt that 
the matter must be dealt with at once to prevent further 
damage being done. The Castle Mound requires the building 
of raking walls with concrete steps let into the chalk. The 
fallen chalk has also to be removed from the private gardens 
into which it has fallen, a matter of considerable difficulty. 
The Norman arch will have to be relined, another costly 
item which the Society will have to provide. 





SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS. ° 
XXXV.—ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, WESTBOURNE. 

The present nave and chancel with the aisles (exclusive of 
those parts flanking the tower) represent the plan of the early 
13th century church, traces of the original triplet of lancets 
at the east end being still visible. Considerable alterations 
took place at the end of the 14th century, probably during the 
rectorship of Robert de Pubelow (1390-1441), when the aisles 
were lengthened to the west, thus enclosing the tower, and 
the windows throughout the church were replaced by ones in 
the new style. A sacristy was also built to the north of the 
chancel and still retains a fine oak door. There is no evidence 
that the tower was ever in any other position than that it 
now occupies,! and the respond visible high up in the south 
wall of the aisle no doubt dates from the 14th century, when 
arches were built over the extended aisles to take the thrust 
of the tower arch. ‘These arches were removed when the 
tower was taken down and rebuilt (c. 1545). At this date also 


(1) It is commonly stated to have stood over the west end of the 
south aisle. See S.A.C. xxii, 79. 
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the chancel arch was renewed and the aisle arcades 
reconstructed at a higher level. There is a carved beam in the 
north porch, with badges and shields of the Arundel family 
commemorating the marriage of Henry, Earl of Arundel and 
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Lady Catherine Grey. The later alterations can almost 
certainly be ascribed to him. The tower has a shingled spire, 
which formerly possessed an open balcony midway in its 
height, the design of an architect named Henry Keene in 1770. 


W.H.G. 
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NOTES 


THE ROMAN ROAD AT POLING.—The road—-of presumed 
Roman date—which runs from Angmering westward to the 
Roman villa or rest-house and then on to Poling and Lyminster 
has been dealt with in papers in S.N.Q. by Mr. S. E. Winbolt 
(Vol. i, p.165), Dr. E. C. Curwen (Vol. ii, p.48), and the late 
Hadrian Allcroft. The portion of the road from Poling to 
Lyminster is known locally as the Street. 

Roughly speaking, it consists of two straight, east-to-west 
portions, well above flood level, connected by a short causeway 
track across the low-lying ground between Poling Lane and 
the Villa. 

For a few yards this track runs beside the stream called 
Black Ditch before crossing it at a footbridge (see O.S. West 
Sussex Sheet \xiii S.E.6-11.0). Where the stream now touches 
the track it has recently exposed a layer of big flints, 
disposed with some regularity, as if to form a solid foundation. 

Further investigation at this spot might lead to interesting 
discoveries as to the construction of this section of the road. 


The Museum, FRAZER HEARNE. 
Littlehamptos 


THE PASSING OF THE DRAW-WELL.—Much has been 
written of the water-supply of the early inhabitants of Sussex, 
but the draw-wells which served so many later generations, 
have received little or no attention and may soon be lost sight 
of, with the continual extension of modern Water Companies. 

Under the manorial system a well could only be dug after 
the permission of the iord had been obtained, and frequently 
such applications were made at the Courts Baron of a manor, 
where the Homage were able to hear objections (if any) from 
interested parties. Usually two or more persons shared the 
use of a draw-well, to which each had a right 

‘“‘ with Egress, Ingress and Regress to and from the said 

Well at all Times, and to have and take water paying a 
proportionable part of the Expence of keeping the said 
Well and the Curb Rope Bucket or Pump in repair ’’! 

Many villages were honeycombed with wells, some of 
which were provided for the use of the Parish, and when they 
fell into disuse or became dangerous to public safety, the 
manorial courts directed the tenants of the manor to fill them 
in. 


(1) Meeching Court Rolls. 


LAURENCE F. FIELD. 
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ROMAN COIN.—-A Brass of Probus (276-282) minted at 
Alexandria has been dug up in the back garden of 7 Kingston 
Villas, Southwick, close to the Lighthouse. Although the 
coins of this Emperor are said to be very numerous and of 
varying types, only two specimens have been found in Sussex 
and recorded by the late Professor Haverfield in his report 
published in S.A.C xliv on the large hoard (over 2,000) 


discovered at Eastbourne. E. F. SALMON 


Southwick 


Report received from Mr. E. F. Salmon, Local Secretary for Southwick 


EARLY IRON AGE SITE AT DANEHILL.—An interesting 
find, rich in pottery mostly of La Téne III date, has been 
made on Mr. H. R. Hardy’s land at the Freshfield Lane 
Brickworks, Danehill. The site is on a high ridge and on stiff 
clay soil. There are no surface indications, but the pottery 
was found in an area of roughly 6 ft. by 15 ft. where the top 
soil was deeper than normal, suggesting a small habitation 
site. Accompanying the pottery were flint chips, pot-boilers, 
charcoal and a little iron slag, but the feature of greatest 
interest was the pottery decorated with black painted 
markings, in stripes and spots, which appears to be of a type 
not hitherto met with, at any rate not in association with 
that of La Téne III, which forms the bulk of the find here. 
There are several fragments of this decorated ware and the 
investigation of them presents an interesting problem. 
Pending ‘possible further finds in the claypit near the spot, 
they have not yet been submitted to experts and a full report 


will be given later. ID. MARGARY 





QUERIES. 


FIELD NAMES—-VILLAGE POUNDS.—What is the meaning 
of ‘‘Bonny Brede”’ a field of r} acres, lately copyhold, at 
Highleigh, Sidlesham ? 

Any information about old village Pounds would be 
interesting. There are the remains of one at Highleigh Green. 


Little Croft A. M. CHAMBERS 
Sidlesham Common, Chichestes 


DE LA CHAMBRE FAMILY.—I shall be grateful if any 
kind reader can help me to answer the following questions 
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1. Who was Simon Alard who married Joan d. of Richard 

Chambre who died 1582. 

When was Richard a Chambre born who died in 1562 

and who were his parents. He married Alice Lower, 

who died 1554. 

3. Who was Margery, aunt of Sir George Booth, Dunham 
Massey, Chester, who married Richard de la Chambre 
and when did she and Richard die ? Is there any I.P.M. 
extant ? 


nN 


T. F. CHAMBERS. 
Vunsmere, 
Sandiway, Cheshire 


BACKSHELL FAMILY.-—The Baron André de Mancourt 
of Senlis in Senlis Oise, France, will be glad of information 
about the ancestors of Sarah Backshell, born at Funtington, 
West Sussex, in 1779. She was daughter of John Backshell 
of Funtington and his wife, Lucy Cook, who was daughter 
of George and Ann Cook. 





REPLIES. 


MURAL PAINTINGS IN SUSSEX CHURCHES.—-In answer 
to Mr. Harrison’s query (S.N.Q. v, 252), the colours used in 
early medieval wall paintings in this country are what are 
termed “earth colours,’ red and yellow ochre being the 
most commonly employed. Blues, greens, black and white 
similar to those at Petit Quérilly are found in the more 
elaborate work, as well as buff and a dark red of purplish 
hue. The medium was water with nothing more of a binding 
nature than white of egg, size or honey. Oil as a medium 
was occasionally employed in the 14th century, and in the 
second half of the 15th century it becomes comparatively 
common. At first it was used only in details, as a rule. Mr. 
Harrison speaks of restoring medieval wall paintings, but 
it should be clearly understood that anything in the nature of 
repainting is to be strongly deprecated. A mural painting 
loses its value as a genuine medizeval work of art if it is 
‘touched up’”’ in the way that was sometimes done in the 
last century. The correct method is to clean carefully the 
surface and treat with a special preservative, which will 
intensify the details and fix the colours. The present writer 
has recently employed this method at Arlington, Arundel and 


Findon. EDWARD T. LONG 
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THE GALE OF SEPTEMBER 16th, 1935.—While suspecting 
the Lewes ladies of a vivid imagination in finding their 
grapes taste salt after the celebrated storm of 1703, I am 
sure that salt is brought much further inland by great sea 
winds. My father described to me after one such gale from 
the South how the twigs of the limes at Saint Hill, East 
Grinstead were stripped and blackened and tasted ofsalt. This 
would have been in theseventies or eighties of last century and 
may be that so vividly described by Basil Champneys in a 
pamphlet on Pevensey and the neighbourhood, of which I 
have long irrecoverably lent my copy, nor is there one in the 
British Museuni. 

I regret that I did not apply the Argumentum ad labium 
to the twigs and leaves which were scorched by the storm of 
last autumn. ARUNDELL 
West Hoathly 


FIELD NAMES.—(S.N.Q. Nov., 1935). 

p-235. ‘‘A tendency for the tenants’ name to oust the 
earlier one.’ A good example of this is at Sparr, Wisboro. 
Glasshouse Field, having been bought by one Stearing 
towards the close of the 17th century, appears in the 
present Terrier as Stearing’s Field. 

p.230. Angry Field. Possibly a corruption of Hungry: c.p. 
Hunger Field, Farm, etc. 


ESDAILE. 


S. E. WINBOLT. 


FIELD NAMES.—Tentative suggestions for some of Mr. 
Ernest Straker’s problem names (v, 236) are offered as follows : 

Venus Field=¥en House or Van House Field. 

Virgils Mead=Fir Gill’s Mead (unless Virgils and Diogenes 
are neighbouring fields, in which case some fancy may 
have originated both names). 

The Dwin=Twin. 

Leopards=Leppard’s (a Sussex personal name). 

The Otie=The Old Tye. 

Neviletts=Perhaps a personal form of the “ -etts”’ 
termination as found in Rushetts, with the name Nevill. 

I. D. MARGARY. 


BELLS AND PELLS OF SUSSEX.—(S.N.Q. Nov., 1935). 
p.231. Legend says that in a pool at Roman Gate (on the 
Horsham-Guildford road, near Slinfold) on the west side 
of the Billingshurst road, and just below the spot where 
the 1810 Tollgate stood till two years ago, church bells 
were lost. The pool is now filled up. I have always regarded 
this legend as a cock-and-bull story. Mr. Macleod’s 
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explanation by a duplicated name—the bell, the bell pool— 
fits this case admirably. Of course, once the loss of the 
bells became accepted, a rich circumstantial embroidery 


was imposed. S. E. WINBOLT 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Antiquartes Journal. (Jan. 1936) contains a highly 
technical article on Non-Crescentic Sickle-flints by our 
member, Dr. E. Cecil Curwen, F.S.A. It deals with a lustre 
found on the sharp edge of a flint which has been used for 
cutting corn. This diffuse lustre as it is called, is found on 
flint flakes in Egypt and Palestine, but hitherto little attention 
has been paid to them over here. 

Dr. Curwen has, however, come across in Sussex, four 
flints which bear this distinctive lustre and yet do not fall into 
the class of Scandinavian crescent ‘‘ knives.” 

The probability is that the type in question was mounted 
in a cleft stick or hafted in some way. 

The specimens came from Selmeston, Salvington, Lancing 
and Plumpton Plain. 

Natural Science and Archeology Society, Littlehampton. 
Reports of Proceedings, 1934. ‘This useful, energetic little 
Society is doing good work in its neighbourhood. Excavations 
in Shepherds Garden, Arundel Park, have been continued. 
A particularly interesting find has been a small bronze 
ornament with delightful Celtic decoration dated in the first 
half of the last century before Christ. The British Museum are 
publishing an illustration of it in the A néiquartes Journal. 

We cordially support the protest of one writer against the 
wholesale destructions of rare moths and butterflies by 
so-called collectors. The same applies to plants. The only 
way is to suppress the name of the localitv where rare things 
exist. 





CORRECTION. 


An uncorrected printer's error occurred in our last issue 
which we much regret. 

The photograph of the gable of Rotherfield Church was 
taken, in very difficult conditions, by Mr. F. A. Moon as 
recorded in the explanatory note. Unfortunately on the 
accompanying illustration the name appears as Frederick 
Moor. We offer our sincere apologies to Mr. Moon, 





